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Asia. This was the religious literature of
Ceylon, Siam, and Burma, written on palm-
leaf manuscripts, and, for the most part, in
a language not at any time native to any of
those countries, but hailing from the ancient
dialects of North-East India. Closely akin to
this language, which, as a literary diction, is
known in the mediaeval portion of the litera-
ture as pdli (or The Text), is that of certain
inscriptions carved on rock and pillar, found
in different parts of India. These are known
as the Edicts of the Emperor Asoka, the Indian
over-lord who reigned about 272-35 B.C. They
consist largely of injunctions to righteous
and fraternal conduct, and refer to passages
contained in the most ancient of these same
Pali compositions. These oldest compila-
tions are treasured, in the three countries
above-named, as canonical scriptures. And
the Pali language is judged to be a literary
version of an Indo-European or Aryan dialect,
later than the language of the Vedas and
Brahmanas, or oldest known Brahmin texts,
but earlier than what is called Sanskrit, that
is, the literary language of India during nearly
the whole of the Christian era.

Now this Pali was the vehicle of what is,
so far as we have yet been able to discover,
the earliest formulated records of Buddhism.
Dead as a vernacular, it still lives on as a
literary instrument in the native colleges
or monasteries of Ceylon, Siam, and Burma,
just as Latin was the mediaeval, and is, to